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Sketch of the Life of Sarah B. Upton. 


(Continued from page 162.) 

In the year 1841, she was married to Smith 
Upton, who took her to his home in Dutchess 
Co., New York. How she viewed the great 
change from her active pursuits in a large 
city, to life on a farm among the picturesque 
but lonely hills, east of the Hudson river, 
near Poughkeepsie, she tells in a letter to H. 
M. W., dated 10th mo. 10th, 1841: 

“But I hear thee query, How dost thou 
feel in thy new abode? I can in truth reply, 
very peaceful ; but I fear not grateful enough 
for the many blessings with which I am sur- 
rounded. * * Iam thankful for the home 
feeling that I have been favored with, con- 
sidering the great change it is from the city 
to a country life. And not only that—the 
absence of so many beloved ones towards 
whom my heart goes out in many a musing 
hour, and no doubt will continue to do so. I 
have cause to rejoice in finding my new rela- 
tives very agreeable, as the circle bere is so 
small, that they will be my chief resource for 
society abroad. But where shall I find, my 
dear H., any one who will supply thy place 
to me? I looked around the meeting and felt 
indeed that these are strangers! But, assured 
as Iam without the shadow of a doubt that 
I am here in the ordering of Best Wisdom, I 
rest in the hope that I shall not long feel thus, 
but find in my new allotment, ability to per- 
form the duties that may devolve upon me. 
Ah, my dear friend, thou knows how import- 
ant it is to be found doing our day’s work in 
the day-time, which may be, to some of us, 
very short. My mind has been solemnized 
this evening under a feeling of the frailty of 
our existence here, and the need we have of 
Divine aid in performing even our relative 
duties aright. I greatly fear for myself, and 
crave the remembrance of my friends on my 
behalf, when favored with access to the foun- 
tain of mercy—and it is so consoling to be- 
lieve that we can be one another’s helpers in 
the Lord.” 

Later, in this first year of the new life, as 
winter closed round them in the isolated 
home, she writes again to H. M. W.—“I find 
I must once more try to interest my friends 
with self and its concerns ; for so quietly and 
with so much sameness have these short 
winter days passed away, that nothing else 
scarcely has occurred than what relates to 
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the usual routine of life—eating and prepar- ‘sent this latter individual out of the room to 
ing to eat, a little interval of sewing or knit- express an outburst of laughter. Meanwhile 
ting, while my kind husband devours some the figure sat silently by the fire, entirely in- 
book—a little like thy uncle, J. W.—and then disposed to give any information as to the 
the night cometh. ‘Tis true, we bave had occasion of ber visit. The suspense, however, 
storms, grand storms, when the wind seemed | was relieved by the appearance, after he had 
contending with the earth for the mastery, 'secured her horse, of her escort, who explained 
and now and then a pleasant day. But that the old lady had heard of the good deeds 
whether it stormed or was bright and sunny, of Sarah Upton, and thought she might find a 
seemed to matter little to me, for I have! home for the remainder of her days under her 
passed the time by the same fireside, well con-|roof, notwithstanding the fact, discovered 
tented for the most, with the society I found | upon investigation, that she had friends upon 


there, though there are seasons when my| 
mind dwells so vividly on the friends left be- 
hind, that it is almost impossible not to wish 
some of them within reach.” 

Thus she found things, but thus they did 
not long remain, and Whittier might have 
written of her that 

“ Homes were cheerier for her sake, 
And door-yards brighter blooming ; 
And all about the social air 
Was sweeter for her coming!” 


For, though at that time the steam whistle 
had not waked the echoes among those beau- 
tiful hills, and she felt at times the inconveni- 
ence of distance from centres of supply, yet, 
while adapting herself with remarkable ease 
to country ways, and recognizing what was 
valuable in them, she found means to supply 
deficiencies, and thus their cheerful, spacious 
home soon became the scene of the “ over- 
flowing hospitality” truly accredited to it. 
The resources of her “squirrel holes,” as she 
playfully called them, were seemingly inex- 
haustible for many a bright and improving 
social winter gathering of the good and the 
cultivated, who were scattered over the coun- 
try for miles around; while the summer 


months did not fail to bring a succession of 


city guests to drive and ramble over the bills, 
and to brighten and instruct the neighbor- 
hood with stores from heart and head, and 
also to find in their old time co-worker, the 
accomplished country housekeeper. They 
might have found in her also, could they have 


whom she had claims! Winter in those days 
among those hills, was sometimes after the 
lfashion of “Snow Bound,” but oftener the 
long stretches of cold weather gave good 
roads over the frozen snow, and the merry 
jingle of bells frequently announced the ar- 
rival of guests unexpected at the time, but 
who knew they would find a welcome, accord- 
ing to the hospitable custom of the country, 
without special invitation. 

Having no children of her own, she adopted, 
in 1847, two motherless little girls whose 
training she superintended with the greatest 
care, procuring for them, teachers at home, 
in the absence of schools within 
which she was willing to send them. 

In the long winter evenings, when the les- 
sons were done, there was reading from in- 
structive literary or religious works, or some 
animated game, in which all the grown folks 
ot part, and on summer days she would, 
when able, ramble through field and forest, 
or row with the children on the lovely little 
lake which nestled at the foot of the hills and 
glistened through the trees in front of the 
bouse, and sometimes she would say, she 
| thought that a happier home could not be 
found. 

But the shadow of ill-health fell more 
heavily over her pleasant picture, and she 
lthus records her struggle in a letter to her 
friend M. A. W.: 

“T am sure that thou wilt feel with me that 
my deafness has greatly increased. It occur- 


reach to 


followed her, the sympathetic friend andjred suddenly last summer when I was so sick 


helper, so far as her health would permit, of; with erysipelas. 


the poor, the afflicted and the suffering, to 
whom her varied stores of information, and 
her practical common sense were not unfre- 
quently of great advantage. Often would 
she take long drives over the hills to supply 
some suffering poor one with appliances for 
relief, out of their reach, and before unknown 
to them. 

The fame of her deeds of kindness was 
sometimes the occasion of rather amusing in- 
cidents. One of these which comes to mind, 


I awoke one morning with 
everything bushed and still, but it was not 
till some one spoke to me that I was aware 
of what had happened. I feel now as if it 
would not pass off, as I hoped it would, with 
the disease, and I am trying tu be resigned to 
perpetual solitude, but with my natural tem- 
perament, find it hard to be resigned. I can 
assure thee my dwelling has long been in the 
depths, and with very feeble health it is very 
easy to look on the gloomy side of things, for 
I find from experience, that much of the com- 


was the sudden appearance in ber sitting-|fort of life depends upon the animal spirits, 
room, by a side entrance one wintry day, of|and long continued ill-health does wear upon 
a figure, robed in a quaint, old cloak, and with|them. How is ? Does she still continue 
its head wrapped in a silk handkerchief which |so cheerful through all, or does she sometimes 
nearly veiled the face. Looking up from her} find she must look higher for help to bear the 
work, as the figure advanced towards the fire,’ trials of a suffering body? Oh! it does seem 
she quietly remarked to the young girl at her|to me that those who are favored with an 
side, “Is it a ghost?” with an effect which|admittance within the pearl gates are those 
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whom I envy. But we are told these are they 
who came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their garments and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. So, let us be patient 


through the varied trials and afflictions of 


these dark days, and seek to know an en- 
trance into that never ending rest.” The 
friend to whom the above was addressed had 
herself long been an example of patience 
under the privation of deafness. 
(To be continued.) 
enenanalipicnnaans 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
“My sheep hear my voice and they follow me. A 
stranger will they not follow, for they know not the 
voice of strangers.” 

On seeing a flock of sheep being called in 
from the field, I noticed, when they once un- 
derstood the call, how willingly and eagerly 
they obeyed; they even appeared to rejoice, 
and no doubt when entered into the sheep- 
fold, they were supplied with food from their 
master’s stores. 

While witnessing this scene, the above 
passage of Scripture was brought to my re- 
membrance, it being so illustrative or appli- 
cable to the Christian travellers,—those that 
are endeavoring to follow their Master in the 
way of his leading. Like the sheep, it be- 
comes a pleasure to obey his calls, because 
they come to believe in his word, and know 
that there will a reward follow; or, in other 
words, that they will be supplied with danties 
from his bountiful table. So that there is en- 


couragement to follow on in the footsteps of 


the flock, and endeavor when the Master calls, 
to be ready to obey the summons. Then 
there will be a continuance of bis bounties 
and his visits; and the answer of “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, &c.” 

But the watch must be kept up—the con- 
tinual watch—if we want to follow on in the 
footsteps of Christ’s companions: for the Mas- 
ter may come at a time when we think not, 
and when we are so busily engaged at some 
outward pleasure that we would scarcely hear 
the call; and then we may become like a dis- 
tressed sheep that is astray from its com- 
panions. 

But when the Good Shepherd, who is ever 
full of tender compassion, misses one of the 
flock, He searches diligently to find him ; and 
rejoices when he is found and brought back 
again into the fold. Faithfulness to His calls 
must be observed, if we would find favor in 
the Master's sight. “If ye love me,” says our 
blessed Saviour, “keep my commandments.” 

My attention was particularly arrested late- 
ly, in reading a published letter of a dear de- 
parted minister who, in writing to his friend, 
closed by saying, “ Pray for us, that we may 
be able to withstand the evil day, and baving 
done all to stand.” That is a great point to 
attain to, to be able to stand the winter season, 
the dark and cloudy day; to be willing to wait 
for the refreshing time to come; for surely 
we are His in suffering as well as rejoicing. 
These dark, proving seasons are good for us; 
a trial of our faith and patience. Therefore, 
“ My soul wait thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from Him.” We are told that 
it is the just that shall live by faith, for it is 
the substance of things hoped for. What a 
great attainment to be enabled each day to 
bear whatever is permitted to come upon us, 
knowing that “He doeth all things well !” 


E. C. Cooper. 
12th mo, 14th, 1883. 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
Reminiscences of the Churchman and other 
families, by James Trimble. 


A tradition was long current with Friends 
of Nottingham tbat the location at that point 
was decided upon through the suggestion and 
desire of Wm. Penn to end if possible the long 
agitated question of the Maryland border. 
Up to this time no permanent settlement had 
been made near the disputed line by either 
party. According to this account, in the early 
spring of 1701, a party set out from Chester, 
headed by the Governor in person, to “ view 
the lay of the land.” It is said that on this 
occasion William Penn designated the spot 
occupied by East Nottingham meeting-house, 
farm, school, and burying grounds. In 1740, 
Jobn and Thomas Penn, “ conveyed the tract 
of 40 acres which our honored father set apart 
for the Society of Friends, at a place called 
Nottingham in this province, to them and 
their successors in like faith forever.” The 


house of John Kinsman, 3rd mo. 13th, 1706, 
“Robert Pyle and Geo. Pierce are appointed 
to go down to Nottingham and take with 
them the order of the Quarterly Meeting for 
settling a meeting there; also the several 
beads out of the Book of Discipline, so far as 
may suit their circumstances, in order for 
settling a Preparative Meeting and the carry- 
ing on of Church government among them 
according to the good order of Trutb ; and in 
order thereto this meeting appoints William 
Brown, John Churchman (the immigrant), 
Catharine Brown and Mary Balls to be over- 
seers of the said meeting.” 

I remember hearing old persons whose 
grand-parents attended the meetings held at 
Wm. Brown's, speak of them as remarkable 
occasions of unity and fellow feeling. The 
privations inseparable from beginning life 
anew in an unbroken forest, though mitigated 
by the hope that their “vines and fig-trees” 
might some day afford them shelter, “ with 
none to make them afraid,” (Kings iv. 25) ; 


commissioners of property, Edward Shippen,|yet their forlorn condition, compared with the 


Griffith Owen, Thos. Story and James Logan,| 


at their meeting in Philadelphia, 11th mo. 


14th, 1701, issued their warrant to Henry |bushed the acrimonious weakness of nature. 


| 


Hollingsworth, “ To survey and lay out 18,000 
acres between the main branch ot North East 
river and Octoraro creek, to about 20 families, 
parallel to, and as near as may be to the line 
of the Province.” The survey when com- 
pleted the ensuing summer, comprised a par- 


allelogram four miles wide, between the points 


named, on a line due west from New Castle, 
being the exact boundary claimed by Wm. 
Penn for Pennsylvania; but by compromise 


his heirs allowed the line to be placed three; 


and a-half miles further north, throwing the 
whole tract, except about 1200 acres, into 
Maryland. 

Mason and Dixon formed a congeni 
quaintance with Jobn Churchman and son 
George, while running their famous line, 
which divided the farm of the latter midway 
between the two provinces. 

Nottingham was settled by a colony of 
Friends, some thirty in number, heads of 
families, mostly from about Chester and Mar- 
cus Hook. In the autumn of 1702, a pioneer 
party left Chester in the 10th month, and 
encamped at a fine spring a mile east of where 
the village of “ Rising Sun” now stands. The 
place was then considered “far back in the 
woods,” 24 miles due west from New Castle. 
Here, | have often heard old people relate the 
household tradition that the sound of the first 
axe-fall, wielded by the hand of Wm. Brown 
(the elder) that foretold the coming civiliza- 
tion at Nottingham, was heard. Near the 
aforesaid spring stood the house of William 
Brown, more capacious than others, to ac- 
commodate meetings for worship. 

“At Chichester Monthly Meeting, held the 
7th day of the 3rd mo. 1705, our Representa- 
tives to the Quarterly Meeting are desired to 
inform that meeting that the Friendsa settling 
at Nottingham desire a meeting for worship 
every First-day at Wm. Brown’s house, and 
a week-day meeting once a month on the 5th 
day before Chichester Monthly Meeting.” 

In 1709, a comfortable hewn log meeting- 
house was put up in East Nottingham on the 
40 acre lot given by Wm. Penn for the pur- 
pose, (adjoining the Churchman estate of 
some 600 acres, upon which by actual count 
there are now fifteen occupied dwellings.) 

At Concord Monthly ates, held at the 


al ac-!structure. 


fruitful vales of their native land, produced a 
current of sympathy that overshadowed and 


“ By the ruins of Babylon there we sat down; 
yea, we wept when we remembered Zion.” 
Early in the summer of 1703, the settlers 
organized a meeting for worship—several of 
their number being ministers. This appears 
to have been the first Friends’ meeting held 
in Pennsylvania, west of the Brandywine, ex- 
cept Centre. 
in 1709, the Friends of West Nottingham 
desiring a more convenient meeting, a lot of 
five acres, two miles south-west of William 
Brown’s house was purchased, and a small 
frame house put thereon, which, in 1811, was 
succeeded by the present comfortable brick 
> the meantime Wm. Brown’s 
Meeting (as it was called) was removed to the 
aforesaid log house in East Nottingham, on 
the site of which, in 1724, the “ Great House” 
spoken of by Thomas Chalkley, in 1738, was 
built to accommodate the “General Half 
Year's Meeting” of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. These meetings are said to have been 
occasions of great interest, holding several 
days, and attended by many prominent mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting. In 1751, the 
“ Great House” was reduced to ashes by ac- 
cident, and rebuilt the following year with 
the stone addition, thus doubling the capacity 
of the house as we see it to-day. 


Christian Eddy. 


(Concluded from page 16s.) 

Years ago, in London, God put it in her 
heart to visit one of the worst lanes in the 
metropolis. A policeman remonstrated with 
her. “It is not safe,” he said; we never go 
down there, except two at a time.” “ But 
Jesus is with me,” she replied ; and she went, 
and He was with her, and gave her favor 
amongst the people, and every one received 
her gift or word. 

But “the disciple,” is not to be above “the 
Master ;” loving appeals will sometimes be met 
by refusals and resistance. Once, when going 
about doing good, she was struck down. In- 
stantly bystanders rushed upon the assailant, 
and would have taken him before a magistrate. 
“You must let him go,” she said. “ But he 
hit you!” “ Yes, he did; but you must let 
him go.” “But hestruck you to the ground!” 
“Still you must let him go, I am sure Jesus 
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would.” And so her meekness was as rare as 
her energy, and had the stamp of the same 
mint, the ring of the coinage of Christ. 

Her courage has come out in some of the 
cases I have mentioned. Let me give another 
instance. In the next street to where she 
lived there was a shoemaker, a tall athletic 
man, who stood six feet two, and could walk 
forty miles at a stretch. He was the terror 
of many, and hated religion with a terrible 
hatred. The devoted clergyman of the dis- 
trict tried to influence him, but in vain. A 
missionary, a friend of our friend, went, but 
came back shaking with terror. She began 
to go herself ten years ago or more. “How 
did you find him to-day ?” they would ask, 
when she came back out of the lion’s den. 
“ Don’t ask me how I found him,” she would 
reply ; “I leave all that to Jesus.” She con- 
fessed, however, that she expected every 
moment to feel his huge stick, especially one 
day, when she dropped on her knees and 
prayed for him in his presence. The brave 
heart was kept up by its faith. Here were 
the hidings of its power, the assurance that 
God would bless his word. “ How I love the 
spot!” she said once, as she passed the win- 
dow ; “ what joy it will be when I have him 
with me in glory!” And this while his fury 
still raged. For nine years she visited him 
without apparent result; but at the end of 
this time he was stricken with illness, She 
begged to be allowed to see him, and was 
permitted, on condition that she would neither 
speak to him nor pray for him aloud. Three 
times the silent visitor went, and watched, 
and prayed. In spite of the silence he had 
enforced on her he had looked for her visits, 
he told her afterwards, with eager anxiety. 
“The clergyman has given me up, the mis- 
sionary has given me up, and now she has 
given me up, and I shall be lost.” Nay, but 
she had not given him up, nor had God either. 
On the third visit the shoemaker held out his 
hand. The ice was broken, and the waters 
began to flow. The soul was opened to the 
Saviour; the man lived for a time to Him, 
and then died to Him, and now may have 
welcomed his benefactress into everlasting 
habitations. 

Her decision of character was shown as 
much in her faithful remonstrance with what 
she believed to be error, as in her steadfast- 
ness in secking those who were known to be 
lost. Once she wandered into a ritualistic 
church, and, entering into conversation with 
some of the sisterhood, she pointed them from 
images of saints to a living Saviour. At that 
moment the priest of the church came up. 
Unabashed, instead of ceasing her testimony, 
she turned to him, and with admirable tact 
enlisted him, as it were, on her side by say- 
ing, as she quoted the book he was bound to 
acknowledge: “Is it not so, dear sir?” “J 
am afraid you don’t reverence the Virgin 
Mother,” he answered, parrying the shaft. 
“T love her as a blood-bought sister,” was the 
comprehensive reply. 

Of all the traits of her character, none was 
more marvellous than her perseverance. I 
have known her hold on to effort for drunkards 
who bad grown old in sin, and for fallen sisters 
who had relapsed into evil, again and again, 
with the greatest tenacity and tenderness. 

A group of sceptics came into the little 
shop one day. They were watched by loving 
Christian eyes, and spoken to by gentle Chris- 
tian lips. The ringleader of the band blus- 


tered out his brazen defiance. But when, jelose observer, “ wedded to a lord, ever went 


after others had tried, Christian Eddy came 
near and spoke to him, he quailed and turned 
away, and said: “I cannot stand you, you 
talk like my mother.” Seven years passed 
away. The man had long left the town. 
But distress drove him back in search of work. 
Fresh disaster at first attended him, for he 
was laid on a bed of sickness. Then “the iron 
entered into his soul;” he felt his ruin, but, 
thank God, he knew one resource. “ Pray !” 
said he, to one of his infidel companions, almost 
the only friend he bad. “Pray!” exclaimed 
the other. “I pray! impossible.” “But I 
may die,” he replied; “you must pray.” 
“ Pray yourself,” replied the other. “God be 
merciful to us sinners!” cried the sick skeptic, 
folding his hands. At this crisis the mercy 
of God again brougbt to bis side ber who had 
once before been his good angel. “ What, 
you come!” he exclaimed with delight. And 
one can easily imagine with what eagerness 
he would drink in “the sweet story of old.” 
“The prayers of forty years are answered,” 
wrote his pious father ; and so they were. 
The converted sceptic sent for his old com- 
panions, and charged them to give up their 
infidelity and come to Christ. Nothing else, 
he said, would stand them in stead on a dying 
day. And now mark the influence of stead- 
fastness to the truth. Moved by what he 
said, twelve of these men went to seek out 
the good woman who had been so blessed to 
their comrade’s soul, left their addresses, ask- 
ing her to come and visit them ; and she had 
the joy of seeing all of them much altered, and 
four of them hopefully converted to God, 
while the captain of the gang passed away to 
heaven, shouting, “ Joyful, joyful, joyful !” 
But all this holy effort could not go on for 
ever. ‘“ The spirit indeed” was “ willing, but 
the flesh” was “weak.” Disease manifested 
itself, though no one knew the severe suffer- 
ing it occasioned, or dreamt that it would 
soon put a period to her beneficent labors. 
No one but herself. She, it now appears, 
felt that “the little while” was for her be- 
coming very short indeed. When they spoke 
of getting ready for any meal, “I hope we 
shall be ready for Jesus,” she would often say. 
“Next [Fourth-day,] if not in glory,” was 
her weekly farewell to one dear friend; “I 
cannot be here always to belp you,” her fre- 
quent warning to another. Still they could 
not, would not, heed it. How should they, 
when, after a day of enforced confinment to 
her bed, she would come down as if nothing 
were the matter, bonneted, and smiling as 
she said, “I hope we shall do some work 
for Jesus to-night?” So late as [Fifth-day, 
4th mo.] 18th, 1872, she toiled up the long 
weary hill that leads to the workhouse. It 
was the last time. It was noticed that her 
frame was suffering and her steps were slow. 
That day fortnight she was carried within 
sight of the same spot to be laid in her grave. 
By [Seventh-day] the symptoms had be- 
come violent, and it was said she was to go 
to the hospital for an operation, an operation 
which it was hinted might be fatal, “Do 
you hear that?” she said, turning to her dear 
kind friend. “ Yes, they say you are very 
ill.” “They say I may never get well again ; 
and won’t it be beautiful to burst forth in the 
glory?” Then, seeing her friend in tears, 
“ Don’t be troubled,” she said; “you will 
spare me for Jesus; you won't grudge my 
going to glory?” “ No bride,” says the same 


off so happily for her honeymoon as she went 
to the hospital.” 

The way in which she gloried in tribula- 
tion was the wonder of the patients, the 
nurses, and the doctors. As they carried her 
to the operating room, they expressed sur- 
prise at ber jubilant joy. “It is not me,” 
she said, “it’s Jesus.” The secret of that 
supernatural joy indeed could never be self, 
it could only be the Saviour. 

When asked a day or two after by a friend 
how she had felt when the hour of suffering 
came, “I felt,’ she said, “as if in the glory. 
And now Jesus is so precious, so precious.” 
“And her face brightened as she spoke, like 
unto the face of an angel,” said my informant. 
To another visitor she said, “I'm so happy, 
so happy, so happy!” and she repeated it 
three times with eyes upraised to heaven. 
And then, “the ruling passion strong in 
death,” she added in tones lowered to a whis- 
per, “Jesus has found a little work for me to 
do here. I've given away all my Gospels.” 
“Here is one more for you then,” said the 
friend, handing her the only one in his pocket. 
“ Read a little,” she replied; and he read, “In 
my Father's house are many mansions.” Be- 
fore twenty-four bours she had entered one 
ofthem. She walked through the valley of 
death, but feared no evil; his rod and his 
staff they comforted her. To her “to live 
was Christ,” and therefore “to die was gain.” 

Fire Among Thorns.—In Nahum i. 10, the 
prophet, speaking of the wicked, says: “ For 
while they be folden together as thorns, and 
while they are drunken as drunkards, they 
shall be devoured as stubble fully dry.” The 
reference probably was to that kind of thorns 
called bellin, which cover the whole country ; 
are so folden together as to be quite insepar- 
able, and being united by small intertwining 
branches, when the torch is applied, flash and 
flame instantly, “as stubble fully dry ;” in- 
deed, the peasants select the bellin, folden 
together, when they want to kindle a fire. 

Moses says (Exodus xxii. 6): “If fire break 
out, and catch in thorns, so that the stacks of 
corn, or the standing corn, or the field, be 
consumed therewith ; he that kindled the fire 
shall surely make restitution.” The reason 
why Moses mentions its catching among 
thorns only, I suppose, is because thorns 
grow all round the fields, and actually inter- 
mingle with the wheat. By harvest time 
they are not only dry themselves, but are 
choked up with grass dry as powder. Fire, 
therefore, catches in them easily, and spreads 
with great rapidity ; and as the grain is dead 
ripe, it is impossible to save it or to extinguish 
the fire. 

When I was crossing the plain of Genne- 
saret during harvest, I stopped to lunch, and 
my servant kindled a very small fire to make 
a cup of coffee. A man, detached from a com- 
pany of reapers, came immediately, and stood 
patiently by us until we had finished, without 
saying what he wanted. As soon as we left, 
however, he carefully extinguished our little 
fire; and, upon inquiry, I found he had been 
sent for that purpose. Burckbardt, while 
stopping at Tiberias, hired a guide to the 
caves in Wady el Haman, and says that this 
man was constantly reproving him for the 
careless manner in which he threw away the 
ashes from his pipe. He then adds, “The 
Arabs who inhabit the valley of the Jordan 





invariably put to death any person who is 
known to have been even the innocent cause 
of firing the grass; and they have made a law 
amongst themselves that, even in the beight 
of intestine warfare, no one sball set his 
enemy’s barvest on fire.” 

The ordinance of Moses on this subject was 
a wise regulation, designed to meet a very 
urgent necessity. To understand tbe full 
value of the law, we must remember that then, 
as now, the wheat was suffered to become 
dead ripe, and dry as tinder, before it was 
cut; and, further, that the land was tilled in 
common, and the grain sown in vast fields, 
without fence or hedge to separate the indi- 
vidual portions. A fire catching in any part, 
and driven by the wind, would consume the 
whole; and thus the entire population might 
be stripped of their year’s provisions.— W. M. 
Thomson’s The Land and The Book. 


For “ The Friend.” 

The Light shines into the darkness, dis- 
covering and bringing to view the old man 
with bis evil deeds. It is wonderful to view 
the many coilings, turnings and beautiful 
colorings that the Enemy will place himself 
in before us, thereby deceiving many. Let 
us lift up our whole heart to Him who sitteth 
upon the throne of God, humbly craving to 
be clothed with his holy armor, that we may 
withstand all the assaults of Satan. Let us 
be on our guard and watch closely, for great 
is his fascinating power over those who sit 
passively, willing to go any way that appears 
pleasant. Oh, how my soul has yearned 
towards such as these, in the tender love of 
the dear Son of God, that they may be awak- 
ened out of their stupor before they are caught 


in the snares of the great enemy of our soul’s 
peace. 

Dwellers of earth and professing Christians, 
lift up your voices to Almighty God in earnest 
prayer to be delivered from the wrath to 


come. Let his voice be heard in every heart, 
quickening into life the spiritually dead and 
dying, so that life may spring up in those 
hearts where sin has reigned. Peace, be still, 
says the voice of love and mercy, lie low at 
the feet of Jesus until the storm is past. 

Oh let us give heed to the voice of Him 
who formerly raised up kings and princes,— 
He is able to succor and comfort his people, 
causing his love to flow as from vessel to ves- 
sel, so that we may be formed anew in the 
image of our holy Redeemer; yea, He who 
suffered us as a Society to be scattered, is 
able to bring us back to the purity of our 
forefathers, and to gather us into his holy in- 
closure, where we will be redeemed beyond 
the power of the enemy. is Es 

Mansfield. 


“ What is Man.’—Think of the horrors of 


war; of the destruction by intoxicating drinks; 
of the traps of vile literature set for the young 
and susceptible; of the robberies, murders, 
and assassinations, with other multiplied 
wickednesses, which more or less result from 
these; and well might we exclaim with the 
Psalmist, “ What is man?” 


_—o-a————_. 


A bitter word may make a wound that 
will never heal. A kind word may win a 
friend that will never turn. A caution may 
save asoul; and yet silence is sometimes more 
stinging, and at other times more soothing, 
than any word. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘* The Friend,” 
“The Lord is a refuge and safe hiding place, where- 
unto the righteous may run and find safety.” 


Our Captain is unconquered, 
His power remains the same, 
His armor is invincible, 
And holy is his name. 


Who would not love and serve thee, 
Thou mighty one to save, 

Who bears thy trusting children, 
From the cradle to the grave? 


We will fight the battle bravely 
For thee, our God, for thee; 
If only just before us, 
Thy foot-prints we may see. 


When darkness gathers round us, 
And shuts the light of day, 

Be thou our guide and guardian, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way. 


And when our faith is faltering, 
And there is none to save; 

And the billows all pass over, 
Walk thou upon the wave. 


No power can ever sever 

Thy children from thy side: 
If we are only faithful, 

Thy arms will open wide. 


If thou wilt but equip us 
With the armor of thy love, 

We ask no rest from conflict 
Until we rest above. 


We humbly ask thy presence 
In every combat here; 

For every cross is lightened 
When thou, our God, art near. 


Thy peace is more than riches, 
Or any earthly store ; 

For they who love and serve thee, 
Will never want for more. 


When thou, in boundless mercy, 
Beyond all human ken 

Dost hide thy face, in wisdom, 
Teach us to say, Amen. 


And grant that we, thy children, 
May love and serve thee more, 
Tho’ crosses may assail us, 
Until we reach that shore, 


Where one eternal sunshine, 
Shall o’er our souls be cast, 
Where sin and sorrow never come, ' 
But are forever past. 
A. 
Coal creek, Iowa. 


Selected. 


CHOICE. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


One turning backward, though her heart delays, 
To the old sweetness of familiar ways; 

One faring on, with courage nursed through tears, 
To meet the unknown promise of the years. 


Back through the sunshine, though with loitering feet, 
One to unlifted shadows doth retreat, 

And Fancy reads her tale in briefest lines : 

“Orpah returneth unto Baal’s shrines !” 


Little she dreams, the wise and tender Ruth, 
What dower is hers of an immortal youth; 
That into every clime, in days afar, 

Her life shall gleam like a pure Syrian star! 


Life’s still recurring mystery of choice ; 

One heeds, and one rejects, the inward voice ; 
Dimly may mortal vision trace the end, 

How paths to glory or to blackness trend. 


The hours of Destiny no louder strike, 

Yet wary souls hear not all hours alike. 

Two mountain streams a pebble may divide; 
This shrinks to sand, that finds the eternal tide ! 


A Covetous Man.—O monster of a man! that 
can take up the cross for covetousness and 
not for Christ.— W. Penn. 


From the “ British Friend.” 

Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar Depicted by 

George Pitt, after Visiting those parts. 

Starting to the minute of its appointed 
time, on the 15th of 9th month, we left the 
London Docks, and for 36 hours, while going 
through the river and channel, it was so calm 
and lovely, one might fancy we were on land 
in a train, only it was far more comfortable, 
After parting with the dear English shores, 
the only two points of land we passed near, 
were Ushant and Finisterre. Ushant is a 
French island, saucily projecting at the elbow 
or corner as we turn round at a right angle 
from the North of France into the Atlantic 
Ocean. The other point we saw was Finis- 
terre, and was, as its name implies, finis, end, 
terre, earth, being the land’s end, or extreme 
point of Spanish mainland on the west. 

Cape Finisterre was where the great “In- 
vincible Spanish Armada” of 130 ships and 
50,000 men, sent by Spain to invade and sub- 


jugate England in 1588, was caught in a 


storm and lost many of their ships, and re- 
ceived damage to many more, delaying them 
six weeks. Ushant was where our Admiral 
Drake with a squadron cruised, awaiting their 
arrival. 

On our third day fog and then wind ap- 
peared ; our lightly laden ship danced as it 
were, on the waters, and for two days most 
of our ladies and some of the wine-drinking 
gentlemen were conspicuous by their absence 
at the lunch and dinner tables. In four and 
a half days we sighted Oporto, but dared not 
cross the sandy bar for twenty hours longer, 
the rocking motion of the vessel at anchor on 
a choppy sea forbidding much sleep, and 
making it difficult to hold on in bed, much to 
our amusement. 

The port and town of Oporto lies on the 
River Douro, four miles from the ocean, which 
is so rocky and difficult, and so choked at 
its mouth by a bar of sand, that in winter 
time ships have to wait sometimes for a week 
before being able to pass over it. When we 
passed several other ships also went over, and 
we noticed a fine steamer just wrecked on 
the bar, and being broken up by the tide. 

We landed at 6 P. M., on the sixth day out, 
at the romantic and pretty city of Oporto, 
the second city of Portugal, and first in regard 
to trade, with 108,000 inhabitants. Oporto 
means the port of Callao, an ancient town a 
little to the eastward, from which the whole 
country derived its name Portugal, this being 
its chief port. 

Our familiar English port wine is chiefly 
exported from here. Thesmall purple grapes 
from which it is made, looking and tasting 
much like our common out-door English 
grapes, which cannot always ripen here, are 
cultivated not at Oporto, but about sixty 
miles inland, in the valley of the River Douro, 
chiefly in a space 24 miles by 12, yielding oc- 
casionally 70,000 pipes of wine a year, two- 
thirds of which come to England. Twenty 
English merchant firms have wine vaults or 
“ Loges” along the banks of the river.” 

The town of Oporto is situated on a rock 
or declivity, that in parts it can only be ap- 
proached by stone steps, or zig-zag inclined 
planes, being too steep for horses or carriages 
to ascend, which gives it, on first approach- 
ing, a pleasing appearance, like a small Con- 
stantinople. But it is fast extending north 
and westward, where good roads and regu- 
larity prevail. 





ee 


—————S 


My wife asked a native gentleman on board, 
who spoke English, to recommend us a private 
lodging, not an hotel, telling him we had 
visited scores of chief cities all Europe over, 
and always been able to get them. “ Don’t 
waste your time,” was the reply, “ you may 
get them elsewhere, but there is no such 
thing here. I wish I could find one for my- 
self: you must go to an hotel.” Looking sad, 
she came and told me what to expect. I re- 
plied, “we have been told that many times, 
and always got on better; have faith and we 
shall soon prove bim a false prophet.” And 
so it was, we had not landed three minutes 
before I noticed the words “Ship Chandler” 
in English. We went in and found an English 
speaker, who kindly sent his man with us to 
a nice clean lodging in the prettiest part, our 
room window over-looking the town and 
harbor, and for which they charged the sum 
of 11d. a day and night. 

On first arriving at a new country, every- 
thing feels strange and novel, and you notice 
trifles more then, than important and large 
things a day or two after, when the novelty 
wears off, so the neat and peculiar look of the 
roofs and fronts of many of the houses at- 
tracted our attention. The roofs are pan-tiled ; 
and each tile painted white or blue all round, 
leaving the middle alone red, seemed odd. 
The fronts of the houses are almost covered 
with fancy china tiles, like our Minton tiles, 
but commoner, so that they may easily be 
washed and made to look clean, cheerful, and 
sparkling. 

Women, with bare beads and feet and scant 
clothing, of all ages, were to be seen by scores 
and hundreds carrying coals in baskets on 
their heads, about half-a-cwt. at a time, from 
the coal barges lying in the harbor, across 
the quay to wharfs or gas works beyond,— 
also carrying baskets of earth in a similar 
way, up or down the steep hills to the govern- 
ment building in progress. I was grieved, 
and thought they must have ignoble ideas 
about women in Portugal. 

Another observable thing was frequent 
pairs of oxen yoked together by the neck 
with a piece of hard board of ornamental 
shape, curiously carved, drawing rough carts 
laden with produce through the streets. 

The poorest women generally go bare-foot, 
and wear short dresses, as though they had 
taken off their dresses and were out in their 
skirts. 

After two nights’ stay we went forward to 
Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, by rail, 204 
miles distant. The trains both in Spain and 
Portugal are on the English pattern—not the 
saloon principle, but with doors to each com- 
partment, opening at the side. The people 
and their trains are slow, and do not like to 
be hurried. They were 15 hours doing the 


THE FRIEND. 


all gathered. Then there were orange trees 
in abundance, a large bushy round tree, planted 
regularly, called orange groves. The oranges 
ripen mostly from 5th to 8th mo., but are 
gathered unripe to pack for foreign markets. 
We did not see a yellow orange in Spain or 
Portugal. 

We passed in our travel many cork trees ; 
where they grow thick together they are 
called cork woods. In appearance they re- 
semble our oak trees of middle growth. They 
let them mature before stripping the bark off, 
for cork cutting; not only the stem of the 
tree, but also a portion of its largest branches 
are stripped in this way, and the tree does not 
die in consequence, but recovers its vitality 
again. 

In this journey we had a good opportunity 
of seeing and estimating the country people. 
To judge a country by its city folk is bardly 
a fair criterion. Cities attract foreigners, 


and the most adventurous and industrious of 


the country people, who come up to better 
their fortunes; and in creating wealth they 
introduce fashion and refinement; but when 
you get up country you see them in their 
nature, as the bulk of them are. The picture 
I had formed of Spanish brigands seemed 
realized in real life. The train filled well, 
and many got in and out, convincing us they 
were not exceptional cases. The men were, 
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Another tract by the same author, entitled 
“The blood of righteous Abel erying from 
the ground,” commences in this pathetic 
strain: “My heart within me is broken be- 
cause of the false prophets and persecuting 
rulers, who are found fighting against the 
Lamb of God and his followers. Alas, alas! 
wo is me because of the misery that is coming 
upon you; my heart is filled with sorrow and 
mine eyes with tears, and my bowels are 
turned witbin me, to consider the day of your 
desolation and destruction.” 

After Elizabeth Bathurst bad been con- 
vinced of the principles held by Friends, and 
through faithful obedience to the. Light of 
Christ in her heart, had attained a degree of 
religious settlement and stability ; she wrote 
an epistle to some of her former acquaintance 
inviting them to come and partake of the 
blessings she had experienced. She says, 
that “The constraint which [the Lord] hath 
laid upon me hath been so powerful, that my 
heart hath been pained in me, and my soul 
hath been distressed for you, and often bave 
I been bowed down in spirit, yea, till I could 
hardly stand upon my feet, until the Lord 
who bowed me down raised me up, and set 
before me a door of hope, whereat his prisoner 
in you might be brought forth, which is that 
for which God’s seed in me hath travelled 
through many tribulations; and now having 





| 


rough, slovenly, and uncouth as gipsies— delivered me from that cruel bondage of cor- 
sbaggy black hair, with profusion of whiskers, ruption which I once groaned under, this 
beards not troubling the razor much, round makes me restless in my spirit, that others 
ruddy faces, dark skin, smugglers’ or long may believe in that inward power that is able 
woolen caps lapping over their shoulders, and to rescue from the fury of their souls’ op- 
tight-fitting coats without tails. 1 had heard pressor.’ 
that Spaniards were malicious and vindictive,| In the year 1784 Job Scott paid a religious 
mostly carrying knives or daggers concealed visit to some parts of New York State and 
in the broad sash round their waist to as-\adjacent places. At the conclusion of this, 
sassinate any offender. After going through|when he set forward for home, he says, “My 
the country, I deny its accuracy. I believe|mind was much affected at and after parting 
the ordinary poor men have good and tender| with Friends, with great tenderness and tears 
feelings, and would not wantonly injure a fel-|of joy, which, for a considerable space of time 
low creature ; but I also believe their nature, flowed copiously from mine eyes. I suppose 
propensities, and habits are of a low, rough, I rode more than a dozen miles under this 
ignorant and inflammable order, so that it sensation, being altogether indisposed for con- 
would not take much tempting to develope versation. My mind was carried back to 
viciousness and dishonesty. They are very view the places where we had visited ; and 
ignorant. Few are educated. |my soul was melted into ardent mental sup- 
(To be continued.) (plication for the preservation of Friends in 
‘general, and. many individuals in particular ; 
lattended with such endeared affection and 
brokenness of spirit, as has rarely been my 
‘lot to witness for so long a time together. Ob! 
The tender love of the Almighty to his with what heart-felt fervency did I intercede 
creature man is shown by the warm feelings for the help and preservation of the little 
of love and sympathy awakened in the hearts flock and family up and down in the world! 
of his servants even towards those who have Oh! the earnest requests that I was enabled 
proved unkind to them or rebellious to their to put up for the instruction and Divine as- 
Lord. ‘sistance of the many messengers of the Lord, 
William Baily, who was an earnest minister;who are running to and fro in the earth 
in the early days of the Society of Friends,'among the people; that their labors may 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections. 


TENDER CONCERN FOR OTHERS. 


204 miles. Portugal is but a small country,| published “A Warning” to all persecutors. 
350 miles long by 100 wide, and we had a|In the preface be speaks of being haled out 
good opportunity of viewing it as we crept|of the meeting-houses at the town of Pool, 
along in the train, and found it was chiefly of}and denied entrance when he desired to com- 
a hilly or mountainous character, its plains; municate to them the message with which he 
being besides its rivers, the Tagus and Douro.|believed he was commissioned of his Divine 
It was fairly cultivated with vegetables and|Master. “Yet,” he says, “ notwithstanding 
with dwarf vines bearing purple grapes. all this their rebellion, hath the Lord in 

Olive trees flourish in great profusion. mercy laid it upon me (whether they will 


To 
call them orchards or oliveyards does not|bear or forbear) to write a few words, even 


convey the idea at all. If it was not that|in tender compassion, with bowels and tears 
there is a certain distance between each tree,|of love, to their captivated souls, if happily 
we might say there are forests of olive trees,|they might return unto Him that often 
for we often saw dense patches of them two smiteth them, before the things of the eternal 
miles broad and four long; the olives were peace be hid from their eyes.” 


‘prove successful, and benefit the souls of man- 
‘kind. Indeed the language of solemn suppli- 
‘cation ran powerfully through my mind, with 
ia melting sensibility for all; that the dead 
imight be raised, quickened and made alive in 
that life which is hid with Christ in God. 
Many individuals of my acquaintance, both 
jin places where I had visited abroad, and 
also at home in our own and neighboring 
Monthly Meetings, came fresh into my re- 
membrance, with such ardency of desire, and 
breathings of souls for their growth, preserva- 
tion and improvement, as will not readily be 
conceived by such as have not felt the same. 
Yea, my desires for them were conceived in in- 
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telligent language in the secret of my soul, 
in a number of little, short, though sweet and 
melting requests for one after another, as the 
Father of Spirits brought them to my re- 
membrance. Oh! how often did it flow 
through me as a stream of life on this wise 
‘O most mighty and omnipotent Lord God ! 
commissionate thine holy angels to attend 
and guard thy exercised pilgrims through 
this vale of tears. Let cherubim and seraphim 
encamp about and surround the little host of 
militants, thy wrestling seed, while here on 
earth, and forever more.’ ” 

In her Wayside Service, Anna Shipton re- 
lates a remarkable instance of loving and 
long-suffering service on the part of a Chris- 
tian woman, who though living in affluence 
and having’ many friends, devoted herself to 
the care of an only brother, who was a con- 
firmed drunkard. 

“This affectionate and intelligent woman 
strong in Him who is able to subdue all things 
unto Himself, left her own pleasant home 
and took up her abode in the poor drunkard’s 
dwelling. Years passed by, but they wrought 
no change in him. Day after day on the 
borders of the lake where they dwelt, she 
might be seen in the summer twilight follow- 
ing at a distance the unsteady steps of the 
wanderer, as a mother would watch her cbild 

The position which she voluntarily accepted 
sundered her even from Christian relation- 
ship. In the minds of others all expectation 
of any favorable results from her self-denying 
service had failed long since. Not so in the 
mind of a faithful disciple of Him who came 
to seek and to save. When urged to leave 
the wretched man to his fate, and to bestow 
her time and abilities on more fruitful sources 
of service, her reply was always the same, 
‘The Lord has called me to this w ork ; 
is no one else to do it. 
brother’s soul.’ 

After a few days’ sudden illness, the Lord 
of seed-time and barvest called home his 
faithful laborer. And some who had known 
her faith, and the patient, watchful care be- 
stowed upon one who disregarded it, said 
‘It has been all in vain! Who will watch 
him now! who will care for him now?’ 

The grass was not green upon her grave 
not far from the shore of the lake where the 
faithful woman trod so often in faith, when 
the brother so long sought is found! Behold 
him clothed and in his Tight mind, sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, a living testimony to the 
power of believing prayer.” 

In the same volume from which this inci- 
dent is taken, another is recorded which illus- 
trates not only a tender desire for the spiritual 
good of another, but also the protecting power 
of the Good Shepherd who watches over his 
flock. 

A pastor in one of the Swiss cantons was 
deeply interested in a prisoner condemned to 
death for a capital offence. Every day that 
visitors were admitted to the prison he was 
allowed to pass an hour in the condemned 
cell. Patiently and hopefully he labored with 


the prisoner, setting before him the offers of|from 1816 to 1826 inclusive. 


eternal life, but without visible result. 

The day of execution drew near; only one 
day remained. He could not account for the 
strange disinclination he felt to the service 
he had hitherto diligently fulfilled. The hour 
had struck which on other days had found 
him at the gate of the prison, and yet he still 
lingered in his house. He upbraided himself 





,jand escape. 


.|smote him on the head with his fetters. 


with supineness in losing this last opportunity 
of speaking to and reading with the prisoner; 

and though the impression deepened in his 
mind that God willed not that he should go, 
he took his hat; but ere he crossed the 


:|tbreshold of his house, a voice warned him— 


“Go not.” This caused him to tarry. Ina 
conflict of feeling he passed the hour for ad- 
mittance; but still fearful of neglecting a 
duty, he rushed to the prison, believing that 
under such circumstances, the rule as to time 
would not be strictly enforced. But ere he 
reached the prison-door, a power he could 
not resist, “suffered him not,” and he returned 
to his closet, assured that God could work 
without him, and that, in returning, he obeyed 
the will of Him whom he desired to serve. 
The prisoner had determined to make one 
desperate effort to escape. The visits of the 
pastor were between three and four o’clock ; 


,{the criminal bad resolved on his entrance 


this day, to spring on him, smite him dead, 
As the hour struck, and he 
came not, the unhappy prisoner grew wild 
with disappointment, and he yelled in rage. 
The jailer, hearing an unusual noise, entered 
the cell abruptly ; ; the prisoner, supposing 
him to be his expected visitor, sprang with 
the strength of despair upon his victim, = 

e 
fell dead, while the murderer rushed to the 
outer door attempting to escape, and only 
after a fierce struggle was captured. Before 
his execution he confessed that he had mur- 
dered the jailer in mistake for his kind and 
pitiful visitor. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
Tract Association of Friends. 
“ A number of Friends having convened in 


there|Philadelphia, on the 15th of “First month, 
God will give me my | 1816, to consider the propriety of forming an_| 


Association for the printing and distribution 
of Moral and Religious Books and Pamphlets, 
principally such as explain and enforce the 
doctrines of the Christian Religion; after 


deliberate consideration, united in the belief, | 
,|that such an Association, under proper regu- 


lations, might be productive of much good. 
And as our faith and principles are in strict 
accordance with the doctrines of the New 
Testament, and tend to promote the present 
and future well-being of mankind, that many 
serious persons are prepared to give our 
writings a candid and impartial perusal; and 
believing that the present is a favorable time | 
actively to engage in spreading publications 
of this nature, the following articles are agreed 
upon for the Constitution and Government 
of the Association, viz :” Xe. 

Such was the language used in the pros- 
pectus of the Tract Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia, an organization which has con- 
tinued in active operation now nearly sixty- 
eight years. On the 10th of Second month, 
1816, a committee of management was chosen 
consisting of twenty-five men Friends. The 


same number of managers was annually ap-| 


pointed in the Third month of each year, 
In 1827 it was 
reduced to seventeen ; and the practice has 


continued of appointing the same number of 


managers without variation, every year since 
that time. 

In the earlier days of the Association, much 
attention was given to distribution within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
In country places this was effected chiefly 


through the medium of agents in the different 
Monthly Meetings. In the city, the managers 
themselves personally supplied steam boats 
plying on the Delaware River, also the city 
prisons, almshouse, hospitals, dispensaries and 
schools. 

The subject of forming Auxiliary Associa. 
tions claimed attention in the year 1818, and 
a constitution for their government was 
adopted. In the Report for 1819, the mana- 
gers state that the endeavor to carry the 
measure into effect had not met with “an 
success, as far as they have yet learned ;” 
although Tract Societies of Friends in New 
York and Baltimore, had purchased several 
hundred of their publications. The Report 
for 1827 states that the managers have had 
two important subjects under consideration ; 
the first is: “ The circulation of our Tracts 
in such parts of the country where the in- 
habitants from their remote situation have 
few opportunities of procuring books, and 
where the Committee have no doubt our 
Tracts would prove peculiarly acceptable.” 
The concern thus revived, did not take shape 
until five years later. At a meeting held 
Fourth month 10th, 1832, a circular was 
adopted to be sent to different parts of the 
jcountry, also a constitution for the proposed 
auxiliaries. As a result of this movement it 
is stated in the Annual Report of 1833, that 
eleven auxiliaries were formed in the States 
lof Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Dela- 

ware, Pennsy Ivania and Ohio. In the Fourth 
month of 1833, another circular was agreed 
upon, from which the following is extracted : 

“Although these brief monitors are pecu- 
liarly acceptable to those whose circumstances 
exclude them from the use of many books, 
yet it must not be supposed that this is the 
only class of persons they are calculated to 
benefit. The mere circumstance of their 
brevity often obtains for them a perusal from 
those, who, having access perhaps to exten- 
sive libraries, are, notwithstanding, indis- 
posed from listlessness or want of time to read 
an instructive volume. The sceptic or the 
profligate who would not open bis Bible, and 
would turn away from any religious work of 
considerable length, might be induced to re- 
\flect on the things which relate to his ever- 
\lasting welfare, when presented within the 
narrow compass of a few unbound pages. 
These simple yet touching narratives which 
|exemplify the blessed effects of religion upon 
the bed of sickness or of death, may be the 
means of cheering some of the many who 
languish under adversity and disease, and of 
pointing them to our holy Redeemer, the 
only refuge and hope of the afflicted. 

“Tt may be further remarked, that there is 
much at the present time, which should in- 
terest the feelings and excite the exertions of 
all the friends of religion. Sentiments are in- 
dustriously propagated in various ways, the 





| 


,|tendency of which is to sap the foundations 


lof piety and virtue. There are many insidi- 
ous publications, some of which are calcu- 
lated to draw away the youthful mind into 
the vain pursuit of worldly pleasures and 
amusements, and others tending to introduce 
a gloomy scepticism, or cold and heartless 
infidelity. Is it not in our power in some 


measure to counteract this alarming and in- 
creasing evil, by giving our neighbors the 
|opportunity of reading tracts which inculcate 
the obligations of the Gospel ? 

“Impressed with these views which have 
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been presented, we invite our friends of both) passed through a continuous field of pumice, 


sexes to aid the cause by entering into Aux- 
iliary Associations. * * * We areaware 
that in many neighborhoods, large associa- 
tions cannot be formed, and it is therefore 
desired that those who may be willing to en- 
gage in the work may not be discouraged on 
that account; a very small number may be 
instrumental in promoting the objects in view 
to a considerable extent.” 

The Report for 1834, mentions the addition 
of three new auxiliaries, and speaks with 
satisfaction of the co-operation of some women 
Friends in the work. In the period embraced 
between the years 1835 and 1851, inclusive, 
twenty-five auxiliaries were recognized, mak- 
ing in all, thirty-nine of these sub-associa- 
tions, organized in nineteen years. The Re- 


ports show that up to the year 1858, they| 


unbroken as far as the eye could reach, every 
day until the evening of the 12th. This must 
have come from Krakatoa. 

Animal Intelligence—At the north side of 
Dublin there is at Clontarf a sea-inlet where 
the water at certain times of the tide is very 
shallow. It was the practice among the lads 
about, when tho depth of water suited, to 
wade out and catch little flatfish. These 
abound in great numbers and lie commonly 
on the seabed. The waders went in bare- 
‘legged, and when they happened to tread 
upon a fish, kept the foot in position until 
they could stoop down and secure their prey. 
jOne of the fisher boys was one day attended 
| by his dog, and when the intelligent creature 
saw the work in which his master was en- 








‘gaged, he proceeded to help bim by plunging 


were supplied with about 340,000 Tracts. about, and whenever he felt a fish kept his 


During the five years from 1851 to 1855, 


paw upon it until bis master should come 


inclusive, it appears that more than one hun-|and take it—H. McCormac in Nature. 


dred thousand Tracts were donated to “The 
Central Book and Tract Committee of Indiana 


Green Sun.— Considerable interest was 
awakened by a green appearance of the sun 


Yearly Meeting of Friends.” The New Eng-|during a part of several days in the 9th month 


land Tract Association of Friends purchased 
more than one hundred and thirty thousand 
Tracts in six or seven years. 


last. It was noticed in several places in the 
East Indies, and was probably due to some 
peculiar condition of the atmosphere, in con- 


As the doctrinal troubles in the Society of; nection with the watery vapor present in it. 


Friends in America of latter time increased, 
the auxiliaries, one after another, failed to 
make report to the parent association. 
enlargement of the Indiana Yearly Meeting 
Committee’s labors, and publications of their 


The 


Cheap Bread.—On the Devonshire coast, in 
England, a sea grass (porphyra laciniata) is 
collected and made into bread by cleansing, 
boiling, chopping, mixing with a small por- 
tion of oatmeal and baking. This bread keeps 


own adopted in place of those previously ob-| from four to eight days. Most of it is sent to 


tained in Philadelphia; also the operation of 
independent organizations elsewhere tended 
in the same direction. Fora number of years 
past there bas not been any attempt made to 
distribute the publications of the Association 
through any other medium than that of in- 
dividual enterprise and interest. 

Those Friends who are now concerned in 
the management of “The Tract Association 
of Friends,” believe that the present is a favor- 
able time to revive the subject. ‘They have 
sent out a circular, with a copy of one of their 
Annual Reports, to a considerable number of 
Friends, in different neighborhoods, inviting 
attention to the formation of auxiliaries, in 
which old and young, male and female, can 


work together in spreading a knowledge of) Stick to the memo 


the Truth. The charge of membership may 


be quite a small sum—only a few cents, if; 


circumstances are in the way of much pecu- 
niary outlay. This will be left for Friends 
to judge of for themselves. 
collections, once cach year, is expected to be 
forwarded ,to the Depository, No. 304 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. In return, the auxiliary 
will receive a liberal supply of Tracts, and if 
desired, copies of the Annual Report of the 
Association. 

Other Friends than those personally ad- 
dressed, it is hoped will also avail themselves 
of this means of sowing good seed. And al- 
though the fruit is not always seen, in the 
— it has been many times found to have 

een promotive of much good in guiding and 
helping pilgrims on their journey heaven- 


ward. From one to four hundred thousand! fined by the coroner, but appealed to the court of 


of these messengers are now distributed every 
year. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Floating Pumice Stone—H. O. Forbes, in 
Nature, mentions that in sailing through the 
Straits of Sunda, on 9th of 7th mo. last, he 


The amount of; ence they exert. 


| the Welsh town of Swansea, where the poorer 
people are fond of it. 

Vanilla Pods. — Persons handling large 
quantities of vanilla pods are very liable to 
|experience a skin affection, which Dr. Sayet 
finds is due to contact with an insect living 
on the pods. 





Items. 


—FPerils of the Theatre-—T. L. Cuyler in a forcible 
article on this subject warns his readers, especially 
|the young, that the general effect of theatrical ex- 
| hibitions is to lower the standard of moral purity in 
the community, and to endanger the purity of char- 
acter of those who frequent them. Scenes and 
| thoughts which find entrance when there, may so 
as never to be effaced. “I'd 
give my right hand,” said a Christian once, “if I 
could rub out the abominable things that I put into 
my mind when I was a fast young man.” Those 
who support such establishments by frequenting 
|them are responsible before God for the evil influ- 
' “If you become one of its patrons, 
you go into moral partnership with the theatre.” 


— By their fruits shall ye know them.—A man who 
had been awakened to a sense of his sinfulness at a 
camp meeting in Illinois, went home and publicly 
burned his stock of pipes and tobacco, amounting 
to $200 worth. 


Jewish Consistency —Lewis David Cohen, a Jewish 
tradesman in London, declined to serve on a coro- 
ner’s jury on the ground that he was forbidden to 
do so by the Jewish law. As regards the descend- 
ants of Aaron, the high — the twenty-first chap- 
ter of Leviticus says: “Neither shall he enter into 
a house where there is a dead body ;” and Cohen 
said he was a direct descendant of Aaron. He was 





quarter sessions, where his objection was defended 
by his chief rabbi, who had himself declined to at- 
tend a thanksgiving in St. Paul’s over the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales, on the ground that dead 
bodies were interred there. The court remitted the 
fine and excused the plaintiff from future service on 
coroners’ juries. 


—Brewers’ Influence.—A significant proof of the 


_— exercised by the brewing interest in England is 
ound in the fact that within the past month a clergy- 
man at Burton-on-Trent has dismissed his curate 
because he had published a pamphlet on the liquor 
traffic, and the brewers all threatened to withdraw 
their subscriptions to the church societies, unless the 
offender was dismissed. 


—The Old Catholics—At the recent Synod at 
Vienna, a hopeful condition of the Old Catholic 
movement in Bohemia was reported ; and it was 
stated that there was a slow but visible growth of the 
congregation at Vienna. It was resolved thata com- 
mission should be appointed relative to a Catechism 
and other works, upon which, also, the examination 
of candidates for the position of religious teacher 
should be imposed. A lively discussion arose on 
the question of the administration of the rite of 
confirmation, in view of the famous order of the 
Government prohibiting Bishop Reinkens from such 
administration in Austria. The assembly decided 
in favor of a remonstrance to be addressed to the 
Government. 
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When Jobn Pemberton was engaged in re- 
ligious service in Great Britain, he wrote to 
his friend, Henry Drinker, in Philadelphia, 
in the summer of 1787, and excused himself 
for not having written sooner, by stating that 
while his dear brethren and sisters from 
America had been employed in the family,— 
in visiting among the meetings of Friends,— 
he had been “like one excluded from religious 
Society, and among a people where it was 
needful to keep the mind almost continually 
bent in watchful care.” “Amongour bretbren 
we are at more liberty, and the mind at times 
more unbent; but in the singular line I have 
been led in, abiding at inns and among a 
strange people, double guard is requisite.” 

A measure of the same “ watchful care” and 
“ guard” over themselves, of which John Pem- 
berton speaks, is needful to be observed by 
every Christian. Indeed, it is enjoined by our 
Saviour, who said to his disciples, “ Watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” And 
we need it, not only for our own preservation 
from evil, but lest, through carelessness, we 
may lose opportunities of spreading the king- 
dom of the Redeemer among men; and may 
even be the means of throwing a stumbling- 
block in the way of others. One who believed 
himself called to the work of the ministry, 
thus records his own feelings: “ When I am 
with my boys at work, I find it requires great 
watchfulness lest I say or do anything that 
may produce lightness and vanity in them, 
or show quickness of temper or barshness of 
expression ; so as to lay waste in their minds 
the precious testimony given me to bear.” 

A thoughtful writer has said :—* Every 
human being who is ever called to say a word 
of warning to an erring creature, or of en- 
couragement to a weary one; every father 
and every mother whose example and con- 
versation and entire life to its least detail 
may affect the impressionable nature of their 
child,—God only knows how deeply and abid- 
ingly ;—yea, every mortal whose lightest word 
may remain for years in some capricious 
memory, and sway the conduct of another at 
some critical turn, is called as seriously [as are 
ministers of the gospel] to keep the vineyard 
at home, if they would not have it scatter the 
slight seeds of mighty evil wide and far. . . 
We are all of us watched by far more eyes 
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than we think of; and spiritual characteris- 
tics in us may reappear in those who have no 
intention whatever of imitating us, but who 
insensibly fall into ways which they continu- 
ally see.” 


We have received a printed copy of the 
Minutes of Kansas Yearly Meeting (the 
Larger Body), held at Lawrence, 10th month 
12th. 

The statistical table (in which there is no 
report from three of the Monthly Meetings) 
represents the number of births among the 
members to be 155, and of deaths 46—a 
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poses, $5,676,547.57 ; estimated value of State and in- 
corporated educational institutions, $8,847,389.76. The 
increase since last year is as follows: In schools, 359; 
male teachers, 451 ; female teachers, 637; pay of female 
teachers, $176 per month; number of pupils, 12,335; 
cost of tuition, $329,973.83 ; value of school property, 
$1,858,076. 

During the past year there were received at this port 


1,348,959 barrels of flour, 5,038,175 bushels of wheat, 


7,667,490 bushels of corn, 3,416,805 bushels of oats, 
214,650 beeves, 21,400 cows, 383,312 hogs, 680,417 
sheep, 18,360 bags of cloverseed, 13,970 bags of timothy 
seed, 143,235 bags of flaxseed. 

The total exports from the port of New York, exclu- 
sive of specie, during 1883, amounted in value to $356,- 
279,473, against $347,867,710 during 1882. 

The clearings for 1883 in Chicago, amounted to $2,- 


marked contrast with the social condition of 527,308,000, against $2,366,537,000 in 1882. The re- 


some of the Yearly Meetings in older-settled 
sections of this country and of Great Britain, 
where the deaths outnumber the births. 

The number received into membership by 
request is stated to be 157. Many of these 
accessions appear to be the result of the labors 
carried on under care of the “Committee on 
Evangelistic and Pastoral work,” whose re- 
port mentions an addition to the membership 
of 51 in one place. Of them the report says: 
“These have very little acquaintance with 
our distinctive principles or our discipline.” 
It may be doubted whether a Monthly Meet- 
ing gains much real strength or ability to sup- 
port the discipline and extend the principles 
of Friends, by thus introducing into its de- 
liberations an element so poorly prepared. 

A request for the establishment of two new 
Quarterly Meetings was referred to a com- 
mittee to visit those making the request. 

Minutes of acceptable attendance were given 
to 41 persons who had been present at the 
Yearly Meeting, of whom 32 are stated to be 
ministers. 


Our attention has been called to a short 
article on p. 389, of vol. 56 of “ The Friend,” 
copied from the London Echo, referring to a 
lecture by Dr. Erlenmeyer, in which reasons 
are adduced to show that the ancient Jews 
were probably left-handed. In the conclusion 
it says: “Jacob and Job preferred to give the 
pre-eminent benediction with the left hand 
instead of the right. Jacob, ‘knowingly and 
deliberately,’ laid his left hand upon the head 
of his eldest grand-child.” The account of 
the blessing of Joseph’s children in the 48th 
chapter of Genesis, shows, that though Jacob 
did lay bis left hand upon the head of the 
eldest born, yet that “the pre-eminent bene- 
diction” was bestowed upon Ephraim the 
younger child, on whose head his right hand 
was laid. 

We think, therefore, that whatever force 
there may be in the other arguments of Dr. 
Erlenmeyer as to the left-handedness of the 
descendants of Shem, this part of the Old 
Testament does not prove his position. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—During the first five months of the 
present fiscal year the total internal revenue collections 
have amounted to $51,279,438, being $11,343,971 less 
than during the corresponding period of last year. 


ceipts for 1883 were 4,403,983 barrels of flour, 20,313,- 
065 bushels of wheat, 74,459,948 bushels of corn, 37,- 
800,442 bushels of oats, 5,666,420 bushels of rye and 
10,591,619 bushels of barley. The total receipts of grain 
and grain in flour have been 168,645,000 bushels, and 
the total shipments 145,673,569. 

The skull dredged up at New Haven recently, and 
taken for that of a pterodactyl, is pronounced by Pro- 
fessor Marsh, of Yale College, to be only the cranium 
of a dolphin of large size. Dolphins of similar dimen- 
sions, it is said, have been found before in Long Island 
Sound. 

Bradford Miller, in favor of prohibition and “ a strict 
administration of the city’s affairs on a business basis,” 
has been elected Mayor of Topeka, Kansas, over Allen 
Sills, who was in favor of the city deriving a revenue 
from the saloons. Both were non-partizan candidates. 

Unclaimed deposits to the amount of fully a million 
dollars, are said to be lying in Massachusetts saving 
banks, 

Word comes from Worth county, Georgia, that the, 
wells there have been from twenty-five to fifty feet deep, | 
but since the drought they have been increased to sixty- 
five and seventy-five feet, and now well-diggers are in | 
demand again, and the wells are being made 100 feet: 
deep and over, and even at that depth only enough | 
water is obtained to do the cooking. The streams are, 
all dry except in a few places. 

In Philadelphia the number of cases of small-pox in 
1883 was 785, a decrease of 639 from last year; and 
deaths, 170, a decrease from 1882 of 114. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 425, 
which was 50 more than during the previous week, and | 
35 more than during the corresponding period last year. | 
The number of males was 268 ; of females, 217: 50 died | 
of consumption ; 44 of pneumonia; 21 of diphtheria; 
20 of convulsions ; 24 of croup; 16 of marasmus; 14 of 
scarlet fever, and 12 of typhoid fever. 

During the whole of the past year, there were in this 
city 2787 deaths from consumption; 1282 from pneu- 
monia; cholera infantum, 877 ; marasmus, 816; convul- 
sions, 802; diphtheria, 996; croup, 500; scarlet fever, ; 
561; old age, 767, and typhoid fever, 579. Total num- 
ber of deaths, 20,076, being 17 more than the previous 
year. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 115; 4’s, registered, 124; 
coupon, 125; 3’s, 103; currency 6’s, 128 a 135. 

Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at 
10§ a 10{ cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 9 a 94 cts. for export, 
and 10 a 104 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour was inactive but firmly held. Sales of 2000 
barrels, including Minnesota extras at $5.25 a $6; 
Pennsylvania family at $4.90 a $5; western do., at 
$5.25 a $6, and patents at $6 a $6.75. Rye flour ruled 
steady at $3.75 per barrel for choice. 

Grain. — Wheat was unsettled and rather lower: 
9000 bushels red sold in lots, including No. 1 at $1.12 
a $1.123; No. 2 a $1.06} a $1.11 per bushel, the latter 
rate for Delaware, and No. 3 red at $1.01 per bushel, and 
85,000 bushels No. 2 red at $1.06 a $1.07 12th mo., 
$1.06$ a $1.07 Ist mo., $1.09{ a $1.10 2d mo., $1.12}.a 
$1.12§ 3d mo., and $1.13 a $1.16} 5th mo. Corn.—Car 
lots were unsettled: 11,000 bushels sold in lots at 59 a 





Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 12th 
mo. 29th, 1883.— Loads of hay, 65; loads of straw, 15; 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 90 cts, a 
$1.00 per 100 Ibs.; mixed, 75 a 90 cts. per 100 Ibs,; 
straw, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were rather dull, but prices were without 
essential change: 2800 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 5 a7} cts. per pound, as to quality, 

Sheep were dull, but prices were unchanged: 10,000 
head arrived and sold at 3 a 5} and lambs at 4 a7} 
cts. per pound, as to condition. 

Hogs were dull: 5000 head arrived and sold 8 a 8} 
cts. per Ib., as to quality. 

Foreicn.—The Cairo correspondent of the Times 
says that the administration of Egypt during the past 
year has been a failure. The sole remedy is either the 
abandonment of English interference ur the acceptance 
by England of some responsibility. There is reason to 
believe; says the correspondent, that this conviction 
has already been forced upon the English Government, 

Le Paris (newspaper) states that definitive agreement 
has been concluded between the Suez Canal Company 
and British ship owners upon terms which are stated 
to be satisfactory to the company. 

Admiral Peyon, Minister of Marine, has received de- 
spatches from Admiral Courbet, dated Hanoi, 12th mo, 
20th. Admiral Courbet states that he returned to 
Hanoi after the capture of Sontay, a fall in the river 
having prevented an immediate attack on Hong-Hoa, 
French troops occupy Sontay and the forts on the river 
in strong force. 

The London Times says it has the best authority for 
saying that China wants peace, and that if France will 
return to her original policy in Tonquin and abstain 
from further hostile action on the Red River, a pacific 


| agreement is almost certain; that China will abate 


some of her first pretensions if France will show a con- 
ciliatory spirit; also that the Government of China, 
seeing that the countries well disposed towards her are 
desirous for a settlement of the question whether Ton- 
quin is a Chinese dependency, is ready to recognize 
accomplished facts and to negotiate upon the basis of 
the status quo. But the establishment of this position 
involves the cessation of further naval and military 
movements beyond merely defensive ones, and above 
all, understanding that Bac-Ninh must not be assailed. 
So much China is prepared to concede. 

If France responds to her well-meant concessions, 
she will not stop to consider how far her present atti- 
tude may tally with her original position, when she 
insisted upon the full letter of her rights. The northern 
bank of the main navigable branch of the Red River 
represents the ne plus ultra of Chinese concessions. 


China believes that she can secure her rights as effectu- 


ally with Quang-Yen, Bac-Ninh and Laokai in her 
possession, as France with Hai-Zhong, Haidjuong and 
Hanoi. The question of the permanent retention of 
Sontay should be submitted to the arbitration of a third 
arty. 

The Times adds: “The rejection by the French of 
these offers must resuJt in the triumph of the anti- 
foreign party in Pekin. China’s desire for peace being 
sincere, the Powers interested should offer their media- 
tion collectively.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee in charge of this Institution will 
meet in Philadelphia on the 11th day of the First 
month, 1884, at 11 a. mM. 

The Committee on Instruction and the Committee on 
Admissions meet the same day, at 9 A. M. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


MARRIED, 12th mo. 2l1st, 1883, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Ridge, near Barnesville, Ohio, Joun G. HALL, of East 
Carmel, Col. Co., Ohio, son of John and Hannah Hall, 
of England, to ANNA, daughter of Jesse K. and Eliza- 
beth Livezey, of the former place. 





Diep, 3rd mo. 26th, 1883, BENJAMIN WARNER, in 
the 67th year of his age, a member of Muncy Monthly 


Meeting of Friends. His daughter, RacHEL F. MEn- 


The report of State Superintendent of Schools Higbee, | 61 cts. per bushel, the latter rate for prime yellow, and|DENHALL, wife of Charles E. Mendenhall, died 8th mo. 
just made public, says that in Pennsylvania there are|new at 49 a 56 cts.; and 20,000 bushels sail mixed at|4th, 1880, in the 27th year of her age, a member of 
2227 school districts; 19,542 schools; 7897 graded | 58} a 59} cts. 12th mo., 59 a 60 cts. Ist mo., 60$ a 614|Muncy Monthly Meeting. 


schools; 15,721 school directors; 105 superintendents ; 


cts. 2d mo., 614 a 63 cts. 3rd mo., and 63 a 65 cts. 5th 


——,, 12th mo. 4th, 1883, at her residence in Pleasant 


8600 male teachers, and 13,414 female teachers. The}mo. Oats.—Car lots were firm. About 12,000 bushels|Plain, Iowa, Exizaperu T., daughter of I. H. and 
average salary of male teachers per month is $37.03;|sold in lots at 38 a 41 cts. per bushel, according to| Rebecca Crumley, and wife of Aaron Burgess, aged 38 
female teachers, 30.05. The average attendance of|quality, and 30,000 bushels No. 2 white at 39} a 40} cts.| years, an esteemed member of Spring Dale Monthly 
pupils during the year was 957,680; cost of tuition,|12th mo., 40} a 404 cts. lst mo., 414 a 41§ cts. 2d mo.,| Meeting of Friends (recently organized.) This dear 
$5,193,691.74 ; cost of buildings, tuition, fuel, and con-|42 a 43 cts. 3d mo., and 43 a 46 cts. 5th mo. Kye was|woman was of a meek and humble disposition from a 
tingencies, $9,206,336.65 ; estimated value of school|unchanged. Small sales are reported at 65 cts. per|child, and all through life gave us a living example of 
property, $30,199,636; school tax levied for all pur-| bushel. quiet submission to the will of her Master. 





